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REVIEWS 

Die Kodification des Autotnobilrechts. Dr. Fr. Meili. Vienna, 
1907. Manzsche k. u. k. Hof-Verlags- und Universitats-Buch- 
handlung. (Rights of translation reserved. ) pp.188. 

Professor Meili in this work hails the automobile as the worthy 
comrade of railroad, telegraph, and telephone in the new era of 
free and quick international communication. In giving its early 
history, he refers (p. 2) to one which France exhibited at the St. 
Louis Exposition, built in 1769, and quotes from the work 
published last year by Xenephon Huddy (Y. L. S. 1901) on the 
Law of Automobiles, to show that the first beginnings of the in- 
vention were in the seventeenth century. He predicts its in- 
creasing use in war, for purposes of which it was first seriously 
utilized by Austria (pp. 4, 128). 

In Europe the regulation of automobiling is commonly left 
to orders of the police and administrative authorities, but three 
of the powers, England, Denmark and the Netherlands, have 
made it the subject of formal statutes (pp. 6, 9). The auto- 
mobilist on the continent is continually running from the sphere 
of one set of rules into that of another, and what these rules may 
be it is not always easy for the traveller to ascertain (p. 17, note), 
nor even the local name for the vehicle which carries him (p. 20). 

The right to drive an automobile is denied in parts of Europe 
to those under seventeen or eighteen years of age, and in other 
parts to those under twenty-one (p. 39). In several countries, 
personal examinations are made into the qualifications of 
motorists. France extends hers to their prudence, coolness, 
quickness, rapidity of glance, and appreciation of the necessity 
of using highways for general public travel (p. 40). Provision 
is made in most countries for excluding those from serving as 
chauffeurs who have proved themselves unfit, and in some for 
their sentence to imprisonment in case of serious damage done 
to others (p. 150) or of an attempt to speed away after accident 
and escape detection (p. 157). 

Germany has been behind France in providing compensation 
for those injured by automobiles, because of the general provi- 
sion in the Code Napoleon (Art. 1322) that every act whatever of 
one man to the damage of another obliges him by whose fault it 
occurred to make due reparation (p. 73). European auto- 
mobilists can now insure themselves at quite moderate rates 
against damage from accidents; the premiums varying with 
the rate of horse power of the machine and the amount in- 
sured (p. 89). Belgium has recently undertaken to indemnify 
those injured by an automobile, when the driver escapes detec- 
tion and arrest. The amount of the indemnity may be made 
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the subject of an agreement or of a law-suit, and it is paid from 
a fund created by an impost of five per cent on the taxes paid 
upon each automobile (p. 9a) and by making the automobilist, 
chargeable with an accident, who is found, pay double damages, 
half to go to the State (p. 122) for this purpose. 

Professor Meili refers to the wish, expressed in Mr. Huddy's 
treatise, that there were one law for automobiling throughout 
the United States, as an aspiration that might well be universal 
in Europe (p. 184). 

This work has the advantage of being by no means the first 
in the field. The author is therefore able to refer freely to his 
predecessors, and use their positions as stepping-stones for further 
advances. The reader of his book would not be able to travel 
in a motor car over Europe, secure of knowing every rule that 
he might transgress, but he would be put on the track of many 
of them and would at least feel that, if he failed to use due care, 
he would get prompt, if not full justice. S. E. B. 

The Principles of German Civil Law, by Ernest J. Schuster; 
pages xlvi, 684, Clarendon Press, 1907. 

The rapidly increasing desire for a closer view and wider 
knowledge of German institutions renders such a book as this 
specially welcome. Dr. Schuster has carried out his evident 
aims in a highly practical manner, the result being that for the 
first time in our own language and with a directness only 
rendered possible through recent imperial law reform, the out- 
lines of German law are as accessible to us as are those of the 
common law itself. While, however, the codification which be- 
came finally effective in 1900, has done much for the simplifica- 
tion of German jurisprudence — uniformity being now established 
in many departments where previously there had reigned the in- 
finitely varied differences bequeathed by mediaeval confusion — 
nevertheless an immense field still lies open to purely state ac- 
tivity (Landgesetz). This most important fact is duly appreci- 
ated by our author (in his introduction), and he briefly sum- 
marizes certain general positions of the Introducing Statute 
(Einfiihrungsgesetz), through which reservations are provided 
in favor of individual legislation by the States as against the 
Empire. Later on, too, and as subjects suggest a reference to 
the matter, many such reservations are noted in greater detail. 
We could wish, notwithstanding, that the distinctions thus 
arising had been more sharply emphasized. That there is need 
for this is seen in the striking recurrence (in sections 56 — 152 of 
the Einfiihrungsgesetz) of the expression " unberiihrt bleiben " 
(there remain untouched) ; this appears not less than ninety-two 
times in these sections. Noteworthy among the subjects thus 
excepted from modification by the civil code, is that of the 
privilege still possessed by reigning families and descendants of 
houses mediatized after the fall of the old empire to legislate in 
matters touching their family property and affairs ; the faculty 



